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BISMARCK'S APPRENTICESHIP. 1 

THE number of published volumes concerned with Bis- 
marck and his work increases steadily, but among them 
all there is very little trash. . While many important sources 
of information have long since been made accessible in print, 
the Gedanken, which is the latest addition to the list, is quite 
the most important : Bismarck's thoughts and memories, com- 
mitted to writing by himself — that is, dictated by him and set 
down by Lothar Bucher, who was easily the ablest of all his 
secretaries, and then corrected by the prince. The volumes 
tell us nothing new, but they authenticate what we have 
known and take us into the statesman's laboratory. It is a 
pity that our copyright laws forbid the sale of the German 
original in the United States except in a rather cheap reprint. 
The English translation displays many marks of haste and 
some inaccuracies ; and it is confessedly a mosaic by several 
hands under one editor. Nevertheless, the two volumes are 
fine specimens of bookmaking, and in the main the editing is 
so good that the reader suffers little from obscurities of style. 
The text is for the most part thoroughly smooth, and the 
meaning of the author is quite clear. With these volumes in 
hand, supplemented by the posthumous book of Bucher, which 
is in the press, and with careful attention to what was already 
accessible — namely, the chronology, letters, speeches, inter- 

1 Gedanken und Erinnerungen. Von Otto, Fiirst von Bismarck. New York und 
Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger ; New York, Lemcke & 
Buechner, 1898. — xxvi, 647 pp. 

Bismarck the Man and the Statesman. Being the Reflections and Reminis- 
cences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. Written and Dictated by Himself after 
His Retirement from Office. Translated from the German under the Supervision 
of A. J. Butler, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With two Portraits 
and a Facsimile of Handwriting. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 
1899. — 2 vols., xxi, 415 ; xx, 362 pp. 

Le Prince de Bismarck. Par Charles Andler. Paris, Georges Bellais, 1899 

x, 400 pp. 
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views, conversations, official documents and memoirs of the day, 
— the substantive material for the annalist may be regarded as 
fairly complete. M. Andler gives, in one of the appendices to 
his excellent exposition of Bismarck's life and character, a list 
of about a hundred standard volumes — written, arranged or 
edited by Kohl, Poschinger, Boehm, Dove, Hahn, Busch, Jules 
Favre, Gerlach, Roon, Bernhardi, Penzler, Hesekiel, Sybel, 
Friedjung, Blum and Schweninger — which are in a sense 
original authorities. To these might be added Erich Marcks's 
Kaiser Wilhelm I, the lives of Bismarck by Charles Lowe 
and Edouard Simon, and that by Andler himself. This last is 
laborious, accurate, high-minded and readable. In it will be 
found only a few judgments such as none but a French critic 
could have written ; the others are dispassionate. 

Bismarck's public life may be divided into four periods : his 
apprenticeship down through 1 866, his success in creating the 
German Empire, his career as an administrator in unifying Ger- 
many and his decline. It is with the first that the autobiography 
is really more concerned than with the others. To be sure, a 
third volume of thoughts and memories is in existence, though 
not yet published ; but judging from the course of the narra- 
tive as far as printed, the value of the additional matter, if it ever 
appears, will not be great. Writing in advanced old age, with 
the bitterness of his forced retirement ever poignant, the veteran 
statesman naturally recalled his rise and victories with greater 
vividness than even his career as chancellor. His memories of 
his youth and prime are therefore set down with vigorous 
phrase ; but as soon as he touches his later life, he seems weary 
and somewhat vague. It is not likely that his third volume could 
return to a stronger style ; and its historical value probably lies 
in the text of documents connected with his dismissal. 

At eighty Bismarck apparently felt a total indifference to 
the influences of his childhood and boyhood ; for he dismisses 
them in his autobiography with a few words of rather colorless 
sarcasm about the ultra liberalism which he imbibed at school 
and college in Berlin and which he quickly unlearned both at 
the University of Gottingen and in his short experience as a 
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bureaucrat at Aachen and Potsdam. He claims that he was 
from the first indifferent to his noble origin ; for he signed 
himself plain Bismarck, without the territorial prefix, until after 
the proposal made in 1 848 to abolish the Prussian nobility, when 
he resumed the particle as a protest. The training of his 
father's house and the influence of his mother made him, in his 
own opinion, a true Liberal. This we take to mean that his sire 
was not as much of a younker or as self-assertive as most of 
the possessors of titles and sandy acres in the Old Mark of 
Brandenburg ; that his burgher mother was so proud of her 
descent from a line of Liberal royal councillors that no younker 
of them all could awe her; and that this influence of the 
mother was stronger than that of her gentler husband. More- 
over, although the great son was born in the Brandenburg 
manor house of Schoenhausen, which had been pillaged in 1 806 
by bands of Napoleonic soldiers from Soult's army and in 
18 1 3 had seen a battalion of Lutzow's men encamped on its 
fields, yet the family was little concerned with hatred for the 
French or zeal for theories of national unity and personal 
liberty. Their income was in the main derived from fertile 
estates in Pomerania, on which they passed most of their time ; 
their absorbing passion was tillage, drainage and the reclaiming 
of waste lands ; and young Bismarck was more interested in 
farming as a business than in questions of social rank or polit- 
ical theory. His zeal for politics was purely practical, though 
as time passed he became a great reader and acquired a few 
germinal ideas of philosophical economics. 

From 1837 t0 l &47 ne lived the life of a Pomeranian squire — 
working hard, playing hard, reading hard, drinking hard ; and it 
was as a representative of this class that he entered the provin- 
cial Saxon Diet and was chosen in the latter year a deputy 
delegate to the United Diet of Prussia, unwillingly summoned 
by the king to calm the popular tumults which were surging 
around him. Defying the law of 181 5, which enacted measures 
for national representation, Frederick William III had consti- 
tuted provincial diets to quiet the Prussian aspirations for self- 
government ; but his successor was forced to express the 
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national unity in some way, and he chose that of calling delegates 
from the provincial diets to meet in Berlin. Though under 
compulsion to this degree, the king was still grimly determined 
to conserve the absolutism which Prussia had in common with 
Austria — a government by the crown assured and exercised by 
police administration ; for he believed that he could not throw 
away a weapon still wielded by his rival and continue to cope 
with her. In his efforts to thwart anything approaching con- 
stitutional reform and representative government through and 
by the Diet, he embittered the nation at large and opened the 
vials of its wrath against him. 

Bismarck's first important public appearance was in the meet- 
ing of the United Diet of Prussia, on May 17, 1847. His speech 
was an effort to prove that hatred of the French, and not a 
desire for parliamentary institutions, had led to the patriotic 
movement of 18 13. The orator attracted no special attention 
from his fellow-delegates ; and his feelings must have been pecul- 
iar when, in the year following, rebellion broke out in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of securing popular rights by peaceful 
means. Although the barricades of the insurgent people in the 
streets of Berlin were not abandoned until the royal troops were 
withdrawn, yet, when the order to withdraw was given, the 
military were in the midst of a career which bade fair to be 
completely triumphant ; and these conditions left room for 
both sides to claim the victory of fact as well as of principle. 
The desired constitution was promulgated — by the grace of a 
beneficent despot, as the Conservatives believed ; in obedience 
to the popular will, as the Liberals always stoutly maintained. 
Bismarck's next important speech was a plea against granting 
amnesty to the rebels of 1848. This was in March of 1849; 
and in September of the same year he shouted, in an oration 
worthy of our most elevated stump fervor : " The Prussian 
eagle shall spread its wings from the eastern to the western 
boundaries of its domain, free and independent ; not fettered 
by the influences of the Federation." The expansion of ideas 
is already evident. Further, he said with a sort of dramatic 
repression which now sounds like bathos : " This olive twig I 
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plucked in Avignon as a peace-offering to the popular party ; 
but I see the time has not yet come for that." It was at the 
close of 1849, in a confidential budget speech, that he made 
what has turned out to be his most famous utterance : " Not 
by orations and resolutions of a majority are the great ques- 
tions of the time decided — that was the mistake of 1848-49 
— but by iron and blood." This was the language which later 
gave him the title of the Iron Chancellor, but the phrase 
" iron and blood " was a quotation. 

Thenceforward, though there were some modifications, there 
was little radical change in Bismarck's political creed. He 
believed that there were two methods of securing recognition 
for popular rights : from above, as he thought the Prussians 
must do ; from below, as he said the English had been in a 
position to do in 1688 — since, after a century of revolution and 
civil war, the nation had a crown to give away. "Prussian 
monarchs owe their position to God's grace and not to the gift 
of the people ; it is a crown not hampered by any conditions, 
and they have voluntarily ceded to their people certain of their 
rights." His pivotal notions were : first, loyalty to the Hohen- 
zollerns, with adhesion to the law and to a constitution granted 
magnanimously by a victorious king (contrary to the general 
course of history) and sanctioned by the people ; and, second, 
confidence in Prussia. 

Divided as Germany was in 1848, the effects of the revolu- 
tion consummated in France were enormous. Even the most 
reactionary German states had to yield somewhat, and the 
movement for unity gained in form and intensity. To this end 
liberal opinion decided that the effete Federation must be 
replaced by a modern system. A number of delegates to the 
various German legislatures assembled at Heidelberg and invited 
all who either were or had been members of diets, together with 
numerous other notable public men, to meet at Frankfurt. The 
invitation was accepted by five hundred. These in turn sum- 
moned a national assembly to be chosen by universal suffrage, 
one member for every fifty thousand voters. This body was 
elected in due form and sat with much solemnity, but it proved 
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to be impotent, for its debates were wordy and doctrinaire. 
It soon divided into two opposing camps — on one side, republi- 
cans ; on the other, constitutional monarchists. The rebellion 
of the German party in Schleswig-Holstein brought on a little 
war between Prussia and Denmark, and her untoward plight in 
domestic affairs compelled the former to treat for a prolonged 
armistice. This further embittered the disputes of the Frank- 
furt assembly, for in that body Prussia's conduct was entirely 
disapproved. Ultimately, however, it formulated a cumbrous 
constitution, excluding Austria from organic connection with 
a proposed new empire but contemplating a special act of 
union with her. Austria meantime made a few concessions 
to her liberal subjects, but in a temporary reaction she sub- 
dued the rebellion in Hungary and firmly seated the conserva- 
tive ministry of Schwarzenberg. She was therefore strong 
for the moment and vented her bitterness. The Frankfurt 
assembly, however, proceeded to offer the imperial crown to the 
king of Prussia. 

In the discussions and contentions of the time, the con- 
stitutional monarchists were materially assisted by the high 
character of the ruling family of Prussia for wisdom, pru- 
dence and energy. Its very faults were due to over-anxiety, 
and its motto has ever been that the king is the first servant of 
the state. It has justly been remarked that, if the Stewarts had 
been the Hohenzollerns, the absolute English monarchy would 
almost certainly have stood firm until long after 1688. It was 
a favorite plea of Bismarck's that tried is better than untried 
virtue. As might be imagined, his third important public 
appearance was to denounce the Frankfurt constitution, with 
its suspensive veto, its indirect suffrage and its inadequate 
representation for Prussia. In consequence of 1848 the Prus- 
sian Liberals had secured for themselves a true constitution, 
imperfect as it was ; for they had a real Parliament, with two 
houses and freedom of debate. Austria did nothing but grant 
to the people a share in the administration. The result was 
hopeless disunion, so far as Germany at large was concerned. 
The imperial crown was, however, refused by the King of 
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Prussia. It was long believed that this refusal was due to the 
fact that Frederick William IV was personally an irreclaimable 
reactionary and would not submit to the proposal of the further 
limitation of his power by an imperial parliament. A close 
examination of his letter, however, indicates that, in the dark- 
ness of an imbecility which was slowly overcoming him, he had 
a glimmering consciousness of the fact — which is now clear — 
that Prussia was too weak to sustain the dignity. She would in 
all probability have been ruined in the effort. Another reason 
for Frederick William's course suggests itself in the fact — not 
sufficiently emphasized — that even so wise a man as Frederick 
William's brother, the Emperor William I, hesitated to assume 
the imperial style in 1870 lest it might dim the glory of Prussia. 
Perhaps we may conclude that both brothers exemplified the 
same characteristic yielding, against inclination, to a stern sense 
of duty. The controlling motive of conduct, which Frederick 
the Great styled his " damned duty and obligation," took its 
special form in the Reformation and, having been embodied 
in Kant's philosophy and Schiller's verse, permeated the Prus- 
sians in every stratum of their social life. 

In considering the rise of Bismarck, it is helpful to recall 
a comparison which he himself suggested. The two greatest 
statesmen of the nineteenth century were the younger Pitt and 
the German chancellor. Both were petty nobles, the former 
of the democratic, the latter of the feudal type. Both were 
aristocrats at heart and both were eager for conquest with the 
resultant enlargement of their sphere of influence. But Pitt 
was chiefly concerned for the extension of a system, while 
Bismarck showed an intense desire for power, as both a means 
and an end. The former was daring and always modern, the 
latter was prudent and often reactionary ; the former strove to 
develop and be guided by popular power, the latter to repress 
and manipulate it. With Pitt it was always the crown for the 
sake of all Englishmen ; with Bismarck it was, certainly at first, 
the crown for the sake of his class — a class, moreover, which 
was not conterminous with Germany, but which was in the 
main Prussian or confined to certain Prussian provinces and 
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thus even more particularistic. But just as Pitt was the excep- 
tional commoner, so Bismarck was the exceptional younker. 
Both were true statesmen and not mere politicians — men with 
prevision and prophetic insight, awake to the significance of 
past and passing events, and flexible where obstinacy meant 
ruin. With all his native arrogance, Bismarck understood the 
value of concession at the right time. 

His fourth appearance as a parliamentary speaker was the 
defense of Manteuffel for the convention of Olmutz, where 
the Prussian minister yielded everything of importance to the 
demands of Schwarzenberg. For the sake of the peace which 
was essential to Prussia, in order that she might prepare for 
war, Russia and Austria were allowed to prevail also in their 
defense of the Elector of Hesse, when he overthrew the consti- 
tution of his country. There was truth in the contention of 
Napoleon that Prussia naturally belonged to the liberal state 
system of Europe ; and, had he lived fifty years later, he might 
have found her ripe for the alliance he proposed before he 
attacked her. In 1850 there was such a tide of liberalism that 
the momentary surrender of Prussia to the principal power of 
the Holy Alliance rendered the majority of the Prussian parlia- 
ment furious. Bismarck's plea was very able and gave pause 
to many a liberal hotspur ; he argued powerfully that Prussian 
honor consisted in keeping clear of all connection with revo- 
lution and anarchy. This clever evasion of the point at issue, 
for the sake of a higher expediency, was worthy of Frederick 
the Great, his prototype. It gave him the next step in his 
advancement. 

In 1849 Bismarck's name had been suggested for a position 
in the ministry ; but the king had struck it off the list, with 
the remark : " Only to be employed when the bayonet governs 
unrestricted." After the speech just mentioned, the psycho- 
logical moment seemed to have arrived; and Frederick William, 
summoning with some anxiety the young country gentleman 
who had got himself talked about, cautiously approached the 
important question of the post of Prussian envoy at Frankfurt, 
where, after the futile attempt at "union" made by the congress 
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which Prussia summoned to Erfurt, the old Federal Diet had 
resumed its sessions. Without a moment's hesitation, Bismarck 
took what he chose to consider as a hint and accepted the mission. 
The king said : " You have plenty of courage in being so prompt 
to accept a position altogether new to you." The reply was 
ready : " It is your Majesty that has the courage." Explaining 
that if the appointment did not turn out well he could be 
recalled, the young squire closed by declaring that, "if the 
master had the pluck to appoint, the servant had the pluck 
to obey." What appeared an overweening self-confidence was 
quickly justified. 

Bismarck's single aim during his seven years' residence in 
Frankfurt was to thwart Austria. When he left Berlin, he felt 
that Prussian interests would be safe in Austrian hands, but he 
was quickly undeceived. Russia's object in the Crimean War 
was to destroy Turkey. The question immediately arose as to 
whether Prussia should be Russian or side with France and 
England. The liberal sentiment of Prussia naturally inclined 
toward the western powers, and Austria's interest led her in the 
same direction. Although Bismarck knew English well, and 
had a certain leaning toward English modes of thought, yet, 
like many of his fellow-countrymen, he had never been able to 
forgive the desertion of Frederick the Great in his hour of need 
by George III. That act of perfidy was always in his thought 
and often recurred in his conversation. Whether it then influ- 
enced his mind or not, he took the ground that the first con- 
sideration for Prussia was the question of her hegemony in 
Germany and that, if she were to take sides at all, the burden 
of the war would fall upon her and she would be weakened, 
not strengthened, for the inevitable conflict with her rival. He 
pleaded, therefore, for a strong neutrality and a good under- 
standing with Russia. In this policy he, of course, antagonized 
the public sentiment of his country ; the liberals, in particular, 
were, as noted above, all for war and for an alliance with France 
and England. Bismarck's success in keeping Prussia aloof from 
the struggle naturally did not increase his popularity at home — 
at least as far as his attitude was known ; for on the whole his 
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work at Frankfurt was quietly done, and made no great stir 
until later, when its importance was recognized. 

To all outward appearance the young diplomat was doing ex- 
cellent routine work. He was likewise much occupied in amus- 
ing himself and travelled widely, in Italy, Hungary, Denmark, 
Sweden and Holland. During these journeys he collected an 
arsenal of information and experience, but without ostentation ; 
and his true greatness was known only to the king and his 
brother, although many have since claimed to have discovered 
it at the time. How closely the monarch kept his envoy in 
touch, is shown by the latter' s estimate that in a single year he 
travelled nine thousand five hundred miles in passing to and 
fro between Berlin and Frankfurt. Together the monarch and 
minister reached and enforced the conviction that any attempt 
at permanent union with Austria would be an effort to create 
an unequal match, and must therefore be futile. In 1859 
Bismarck's work at Frankfurt was finished, and well finished. 
He had found Austria the dictator of the diet ; she had been 
converted into a respectful and cautious leader. Prince William 
succeeded his brother in 1858 — first as regent, later as king. 
Like his brother, he knew Bismarck and felt that he had in him an 
invaluable minister, whose education must be finished by ex- 
perience abroad ; so Bismarck was recalled, to be appointed 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

This mission first made the rising statesman a man of mark 
in European society. Not that he actually did much : there 
was little to do except to carry his head high and make himself 
respected. His d$ut was interesting : invited to a bear-hunt 
with six others, he was permitted, as a matter of courtesy to a 
stranger, to kill the first bear driven in by the beaters ; the 
gentleman hunter to whom the second brute had been assigned 
missed his mark, and the huge beast was promptly killed by 
the Prussian, to the relief of those whose lives might have been 
endangered by its fury ; and by an unprecedented coincidence 
the same thing happened again! It can well be imagined 
that such a feat gave great renown in the gossip of the capital 
to the new ambassador. Not long after he was attacked by a 
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serious illness and for a time lay at death's door ; and his life 
is thought to have been saved by the wonderful self-control 
and skillful nursing of his devoted and capable wife. This 
double escape with life rendered him, of course, no less inter- 
esting than he had been, both in Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

The best commentary on his short service at St. Petersburg 
is in the language which he used to a later Prussian ambassa- 
dor, returning somewhat disappointed from the Russian capital : 
" Believe me, my dear general, that I have rendered greater 
services by what I have not said than by what I have said." 
It was probably by his own desire, and in furtherance of a plan 
formed in Frankfurt, that in the spring of 1862 he was trans- 
ferred to Paris, where still further knowledge of European 
conditions was to be gleaned. There again, during the few 
months of his service, he shone rather by self-restraint than by 
activity. One day the Hessian charge" d'affaires desired his 
autograph for the same page in an album on which Guizot 
and Thiers had already written sentiments. Guizot had sen- 
tentiously remarked : " All through my long career I have 
learned to forgive much and often, but to forget nothing." 
Thiers had followed with : "A little shortness of memory 
cannot detract from the sincerity of forgiveness." Bismarck 
added : " As for myself, experience has taught me to forget 
many things and to get myself forgiven for many more." We 
may be sure that all the time the Prussian envoy was working 
hard, though quietly, for Prussian strength and ascendency. 
Napoleon III considered him a man of no great force (pas un 
homme sirieux), but William I found no reason to change the 
opinion already formed — that he was a bold, single-minded, 
adroit manager of men. 

The years of Bismarck's service as envoy at Frankfurt, 
St. Petersburg and Paris were a period of apparent reaction 
throughout Germany. The Prussian constitution was revised 
and retouched until the popular element was almost eliminated. 
After Olmiitz federal troops occupied Hesse-Cassel, and the 
tyranny of George V in his Kingdom of Hanover was upheld. 
In both Prussia and Austria the skillful manipulation of elec- 
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tions secured conservative diets, subservient to absolutism and 
ecclesiasticism, and the Berlin government engaged in a petty, 
stupid and disastrous quarrel with Switzerland about the 
Hohenzollern rights in Neuchatel. The Italian war of 1859 
displayed the hatred of France by Prussia, in that her troops 
were mobilized as a menace to Napoleon III on the upper Rhine. 
But this was the climax of reactionary and pro- Austrian policy. 
William of Prussia had installed a moderate ministry when he 
assumed the regency. Austria's disasters in the Italian war 
were largely due to the national apathy, and a new ministry at 
Vienna entered on the task of conciliating the people. Above 
all, the spectacle of a united Italy roused the Germans to a 
passion for a united Germany. 

On January 2, 1861, the afflicted king of Prussia died and was 
succeeded by his able and amiable brother, as monarch in his 
own right. It was but a question of months when, free from 
the thrall of court intrigue and the influence of backstairs cabi- 
nets, he would call Bismarck to be his prime minister. The 
latter's correspondence during these years has revealed the 
growth of his ideas and the maturing of his policy. The details 
of this correspondence are wonderful : not an influential per- 
sonage, man or woman, not a national characteristic of Baden, 
Wiirttemberg, Luxemburg or any other state, great and small, 
escapes his caustic pen. Disposed at first to rely on Austria 
for support, he feared a war with France, whose imperialistic 
ambitions had presumably been renewed in the Second Empire. 
Whether Napoleon III attacked Austria or Russia, the greatest 
sufferer would be Prussia. An alliance with Austria would mean 
the relegation of Prussia to her old inferiority ; an alliance with 
France was impossible. His whole effort while at Frankfurt 
was therefore to establish and keep an equilibrium, dimin- 
ishing to the utmost Prussian distrust of France. His goal 
became the withdrawal of Austria from all influence in Ger- 
many ; and to that end he inaugurated the policy of securing 
absolute neutrality from Russia and France alike, of preventing 
an alliance between them and, in the last resort, of making 
common cause with both, if necessary. 
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The result of the Crimean War was to create jealousy as to 
supremacy in the Mediterranean between England and France, 
to draw France and Russia closer, and therefore to make it prob- 
able that France, with the aid of Sardinia, would attack Austria 
in Italy. By means of the customs-union the internal peace of 
Prussia was secured ; and when in 1857 Bismarck visited Paris to 
discuss the Neuchatel affair, Napoleon III, disclaiming all desire 
for the Rhine frontier, actually suggested a Franco-Prussian 
agreement. The envoy listened attentively to the conditions 
proposed: to wit, that the Mediterranean should become a French 
lake or d feu prh, and that France should secure a slight 
rectification of her frontiers here and there, while Prussia should 
take Hanover, Oldenburg and at least a portion of Holstein. 
Bismarck returned with an assurance that Napoleon III would 
bring the necessary pressure to bear on Denmark — which was 
done — and that — as did not come to pass — he would likewise 
be present at the Prussian army manoeuvres. But the ambassa- 
dor did not propose the alliance to his government. Ostensibly 
he was recalled from Frankfurt because of his French sym- 
pathies ! From St. Petersburg he solemnly warned against 
intervening in Italy on Austria's behalf; for Prussia would 
thereby strengthen her rival, and as against Austria she still 
suffered from an infirmity to be cured only "by fire and sword." 
His words prevailed, and the program for future action in 
regard to Prussia's rdle after William's coronation secured for 
him his removal to Paris, where he had the chance actually to 
observe what he had long since divined — the operation of popu- 
lar representation as a safeguard against the encroachments of 
radical democracy. 

Throughout his career as foreign ambassador Bismarck had 
been a popular man, both at home and abroad. He was not 
eminent in the first degree, but he was well known as a useful 
public servant, and he had considerable reputation as an agree- 
able and clever companion : he was cordial, frank, good-natured 
and brilliant in repartee. Easily accessible, he made himself 
thoroughly familiar with every phase of Paris life under the 
Second Empire, and acquired a facility in the use of French 
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which gave him most important advantages in 1870. Of 
Napoleon III he did not form a very favorable idea : he 
thought him a worthy man, but weak and easily led — above all, 
incapable of forgetting any service that had been rendered to 
him ; and to Bismarck's mind this was an unpardonable feeble- 
ness in a public man. But Bismarck's popularity melted like ice 
before steam when he returned to Berlin and took his place as 
Prussian minister. The Conservatives were of course delighted, 
but the Liberals foreboded the worst and were dismayed. He 
was known to be an absolutist ; and, being irremovable under 
the constitution, they could not, though in the majority, over- 
throw his power as long as King William stood by him. 

For the situation that resulted in Bismarck's appointment the 
Liberals had only themselves to blame. The king honestly sup- 
ported the liberal constitution of 1850 ; but the Liberal majority 
was doctrinaire, reckless and divided, being united on only one 
point — to wit, that they would not vote the supplies necessary 
to carry out the military policy essential to Prussia's strength. 
The lower house was utterly recalcitrant ; and after two Liberal 
prime ministers in succession had failed to move them, the 
king resolved to abdicate. At this crisis Roon telegraphed 
to Paris, " Periculum in mora" and Bismarck returned to show 
whether or not he had the abilities which the executive power 
believed that he had. He told the king that it was not a ques- 
tion of Liberal or Conservative, but of monarchical rule or 
parliamentary government, and that the latter must be avoided 
even at the cost of a period of dictatorship. By such reasoning 
he dissuaded the king from his rash determination and began 
his work. 

It was at this time that Bayard Taylor saw him. Bismarck 
in his forty-eighth year was an impressive figure, even in his 
stature, which was not then diminished by round shoulders or 
stoop, and was rather heightened, though without undue empha- 
sis, by a somewhat exaggerated military bearing. His features 
were massive and in repose were as fine as if cut from granite, 
lighting but slowly when he spoke. A tremendous will was 
expressed in his large, clear, gray eyes, as well as in the out- 
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lines of his jaw. The new minister had need of all the 
firmness he could muster to carry out the deep-laid scheme 
he had formed at Frankfurt, for the consummation of which 
his training at St. Petersburg and at Paris had given him the 
necessary knowledge. From being merely a man of eminence 
he was soon regarded in his native land as a notorious char- 
acter : he was, in the words of our countryman, " known, 
distrusted and — hated." The latter is Bismarck's own word. 
He was not even a favorite with his sovereign, who felt consid- 
erable distrust of his frank, headstrong, brusque, but indispen- 
sable servant. So far from being dismayed by the four years of 
gloomy isolation which he was compelled to spend at Berlin 
while preparing his first stroke, Bismarck boasted of his plight, 
writing that he was " the most vigorously and best hated person- 
age in the country." It throws a bright light on the intrigues 
of court life, and on the methods of police government, to find 
him warning his wife : 

Do not forget when writing to me that your letters are not read 
by me alone, but by all kinds of post-office spies, and do not inveigh 
so hotly against individuals, for every word will immediately be 
carried back to the persons in question and put down to my account. 

Bismarck's internal policy was one of stubborn and undis- 
mayed resistance to the Prussian Parliament. Year by year he 
struggled with the Liberal deputies for a budget which would 
enable him to strengthen the army, and year by year he was 
beaten in the game of parliamentary procedure. 

The speakers of the majority pleaded for the liberty of their 
institutions ; the minister pleaded for the integrity of the 
Prussian crown ; and all the while the government went right 
on, spending borrowed money to perfect the Prussian army. 
There is something to be said for its course : the times were 
unripe for full parliamentary government ; elections were more 
nominal than real; the quality of legislation was low; not more 
than a third of those who possessed the suffrage exercised the 
right, and it was thought that of the non-voters as high as 
seventy-five per cent were Conservatives. For Bismarck's pur- 
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poses, there was everything to gain and nothing to lose in the 
course which he adopted. As early as 1 849 he had enunciated 
the policy to be pursued by the Prussian crown with reference 
to the Prussian Parliament. When, with regard to the danger 
of suddenly introducing free institutions among those who did 
not know how to use them, it was urged that no one could learn 
to swim without going into the water, "True," was Bismarck's 
retort, " but why plunge at once into the deepest part ? " Dur- 
ing four entire years, after 1861, the government was compelled 
to get on as best it could without a budget ; and it was not until 
after the Danish and Austrian wars that, in 1866, its policy 
secured parliamentary endorsement in the shape of a vote, 
250 to 75, granting indemnity for all that had been spent, up 
to that date,.over and above the budget of 186 1. By that time 
Bismarck's popularity in Berlin was fully established. One 
of the minister's consolations during this dark epoch was his 
friendly correspondence with Motley ; for their acquaintance, 
begun long before at the university, had ripened into a friend- 
ship which remained firm to the end. 

Bismarck's external policy during these "years of conflict" 
was quite as clever and bold as that which he used in the 
management of internal affairs. Indeed, the two were parts 
of a single whole. The Prussian Liberals believed that the 
increase of the military power was aimed at their own liber- 
ties, and so did all Europe. The same fearlessness with which 
Bismarck deceived his own countrymen was used by him in 
deceiving both France and Austria, and with them the other 
powers. It was daring and brilliant — daring, because the 
slightest misstep would have involved him in ruin ; brilliant, 
because he had nothing to do except to keep silence and leave 
his rival ministers to discover at their leisure how entirely a 
new type of diplomacy had superseded the old, and that to their 
complete disaster. When in 1859, after Solferino, Napoleon 
III received Venice from Austria, he urged on the Czar 
Alexander that, as there could no longer be any question of 
the restoration of Poland, as many concessions as possible should 
be granted to that unfortunate country. This was in accordance 
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with the policy of the Napoleonic house, and was intended to 
conciliate the liberal imperialists of France, who felt that such 
reparation as was possible should be made to a land which had 
risked and lost everything in its support of the first Napoleon. 
Russia earnestly desired the French alliance for two reasons : 
first, that she might render null the agreement which prevented 
her war vessels from cruising in the Black Sea ; and, second, 
that she might further her plans for the dismemberment of 
Turkey, by an understanding with Napoleon III concerning a 
compensation to him for her aggrandizement — a counterbal- 
ance in the shape of an increase of territory for France on one 
or the other bank of the Rhine. The Polish Conservatives de- 
sired autonomy for Poland under. Russian protection, in order 
to win the Slavonic populations of Austria. To check these 
anti-German influences, Austria desired to strengthen herself 
where she had once been influential — that is, among the small 
German states. For this purpose she chose the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, which, owing to the measures taken by the 
king of Denmark, Christian IX, to spread the Danish tongue 
and Danish feeling among the German populations of those 
lands, was now entering on an acute stage. Austria proposed 
that the matter should be presented for settlement to the Fed- 
eral Diet, in which she was strong, calculating that with success 
would come a great addition to her prestige. 

Meantime, the Polish Radicals — or "Reds," as they were 
called — had again broken out in rebellion. Napoleon III was 
of course displeased ; but England, suspecting the intrigue of 
France and Russia, was in sympathy with the rebels. It was 
Bismarck's belief, whether based on information or not, that 
Napoleon was to get Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine 
in return for Russia's gains in the East, whatever they might 
be. He was satisfied that Napoleon, Gortschakoff and Wielo- 
polski, the governor of Poland, had an understanding to that 
effect, and that in cooperation they would attack Vienna and 
Constantinople simultaneously. With characteristic prompt- 
ness he sent Alvensleben to St. Petersburg for explanations, 
determined at any cost to use the insurrection for the destruction 
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of the Franco-Russian alliance. The pretext of Alvensleben's 
mission was a consultation as to the best means of suppressing 
the insurrection, on the ground that its success would deprive 
Prussia of her Polish provinces. The Czar gave heed to Bis- 
marck's representations and, discarding Gortschakoff's councils 
altogether, joined Bismarck in a defiance of the most enlightened 
public opinion of Europe. 

A convention was at once signed, which bound Russia and 
Prussia to joint efforts in suppressing the insurrectionary 
movement in their respective Polish provinces. England was 
displeased, for Russia's success might reopen the Eastern 
Question in a form complicated by Prussian influence ; France 
was displeased, for Prussia's success would mean an increase 
of prestige likely to thwart her own ambitions for territorial 
aggrandizement on the left bank of the Rhine and in Belgium. 
Moreover, the Clericals and Radicals of France were alike 
enthusiastic about Polish liberty in the abstract. Accordingly, 
Napoleon tried to unite Austria and England in a protest. In 
this effort he had the powerful assistance of Gortschakoff, but 
Austria followed the lead of Lord John Russell and refused. 
This was a momentary check of Pan-Slavism and redounded 
vastly to Bismarck's credit. Throughout his life Bismarck had a 
definite and unvarying policy with regard to Russia : it was to 
remove her influence from Germany, but to refrain from harm- 
ing her in any way, and thus to keep her good will. In his 
opinion, war with Russia would be worse than useless : the 
Baltic provinces could have no value without Poland ; and to 
take Poland would add nine million Roman Catholics to the 
Prussian population, and thus increase the proportion in all 
Germany to nearly fifty per cent. This was the fixed idea 
which made him so firm an advocate of the Russian alliance. 

When Frederick VII of Denmark died, he was succeeded by 
Christian IX of the Glucksburg line, inheriting by female 
descent. The duchies were under Salic law, and in them the 
succession lay in the male or Augustenburg line. Nevertheless, 
the new king of Denmark approved the plan of his Diet to 
incorporate Schleswig into Denmark and to make Holstein trib- 
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utary to her. This was generally considered a breach even of 
the London protocol of 1852, signed by Prussia and Austria 
but not accepted by either the duchies or the Federation. It 
guaranteed an independent administration to Schleswig and left 
Holstein in substantive relations with the German Federation. 
The populations of both lands were largely German, and the 
Germans protested against the Danish policy. Austria had 
made her last attempt to combine Germany under the dual 
leadership of herself and Prussia in the so-called Congress of 
Princes held at Frankfurt in 1863. The effort failed because 
Bismarck prevailed on his sovereign not to attend, and the minor 
states would not consent to act without Prussia. 

But the first stage in the process, which made Austria Prus- 
sia's ally in 1870, was reached in connection with the question 
of the duchies. The Federation determined on joint action 
and sent an army of Saxons and Hanoverians to occupy Hol- 
stein. This was done without bloodshed ; but the Council of 
the Federal Diet would not yield to the demand of Austria and 
Prussia for a similar occupation of Schleswig. Thereupon Bis- 
marck determined to make a preliminary trial of the now well- 
organized Prussian army. Lord Palmerston was furious when 
informed of the fact, but he could not well defend Denmark in 
a flagrant breach of public law. The minor German states and 
the Prussian Liberals were equally outraged, and Bismarck was 
denounced far and wide in unmeasured terms. The Prussian 
Parliament refused either a budget or a loan. King William and 
his minister both pleaded that the undivided German states of 
Schleswig and Holstein must never be sundered, and Bismarck 
declared that he would find means to prevent it, wherever they 
could be found. War was declared on the basis of the budget of 
1 86 1 and the result is well known. The Peace of Vienna secured 
the duchies to Prussia and Austria jointly. And when Austria 
proposed that both should go to Prussia, in return for Silesia, 
— a proposition hateful to King William, — a compromise was 
reached in the Convention of Gastein, which gave the adminis- 
tration of Schleswig to Prussia and that of Holstein to Austria. 

The easy success of the Danish war was the crown of Bis- 
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marck's first great diplomatic enterprise. Although his plan 
seems simple enough now, it was a masterpiece : England 
silenced by an appeal to treaty obligations, Russia won by his 
Polish policy, France appeased by his coquettish attitude and 
the favorable commercial treaty with her which was among the 
first successes of his ministry, Austria flattered by a joint enter- 
prise in the consolidation of Germany. As to Prussia, the 
Liberals had to rub their eyes before they could realize what 
had happened : the army had acquitted itself like veterans, 
their country was at length the equal of its hated rival in the 
councils of Germany — and with such a pilot at the helm what 
port might not be reached ? Bismarck was a despot, but he 
had at least done his country no harm. Still, however, the 
Liberals refused him their confidence. This had to be won, 
and the minister was not long about it. The opportunity was 
soon afforded by Austria, which on June 1, 1866, proposed the 
final settlement of the long-vexed Schleswig-Holstein question 
by the Federal Diet. Bismarck at once declared the Gastein 
Convention to be abrogated and, asserting that the joint occu- 
pation of both powers was accordingly restored, sent Prussian 
troops into Holstein. Austria carried the Diet for the mobili- 
zation of its armies against Prussia, and Bismarck proposed the 
peaceful exclusion of Austria from Germany. Prussia was now 
strong enough to accept the leadership which had been offered 
in 1849. The proposition was repelled and the Prussian Lib- 
erals still refused him their confidence. Nothing remained but 
to exclude Austria from Germany by force or to begin the proc- 
ess of retreat, the last thing of which the minister dreamed. 

The same condition of diplomatic equilibrium continued in 
Europe, and this new trouble was, moreover, a German family 
quarrel. But to make assurance doubly sure, Bismarck knitted 
another mesh into his web. Italy was easily won to attack 
Austria on the south, by the prospect of regaining her unre- 
deemed provinces from the rule of the invader. Accordingly, 
when war was declared in 1866, Prussia, though confronted 
not merely by the Austrian army but also by the forces of 
Hanover and all South Germany — including Bavaria, Saxony, 
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Wiirttemberg, Baden and Hesse — had a powerful and enthu- 
siastic ally on the rear of Austria, the most redoubtable foe. 
With almost incredible swiftness the Prussian army swooped 
down on its enemy, the inherent weakness of which was well 
known at Berlin in the office of the general staff. Austria 
received telling blows and perforce surrendered her Italian 
provinces into the hands of Napoleon III. Her humiliation 
was completed, after a short campaign of six weeks, by the 
well-known battle of Sadowa. Where were the armies of 
South Germany ? Marching separately, according to the first 
great rule of strategy, but not following the second great rule 
of striking together. Indeed, they were guiltless of striking 
at all, so far as effectiveness went. The mediation of France 
was offered on the morrow of Sadowa and was not refused by 
Prussia; but the Prussian army did not halt in its pursuit 
until the walls of Vienna were within sight, and then first 
Bismarck made ready to treat. The preliminaries were to 
be concluded at the castle of Nikolsburg. 

Bismarck, the despot of Prussia, was now Bismarck, the liber- 
ator of Germany ; but he had difficulty in securing his own way 
in these important negotiations, and that, not because of his 
foes, but because of the dangerous recklessness and short- 
sightedness of the military party, which threatened to do 
Prussia as much harm in 1866 as its predecessor had done 
in 1805. Roon and Moltke, supported by the king, wished to 
continue the war without awaiting the result of negotiations ; 
they had also in mind the annexation of Austrian territory. 
Bismarck was opposed to both ideas. The military party 
believed that by marching westward they could conquer the 
South Germans and at once engage France advantageously, 
since she was at that moment embarrassed with her ill-starred 
expedition to Mexico. After Sadowa, Napoleon III had first 
presented an ultimatum, demanding the left bank of the Rhine 
with Mentz, and had then withdrawn it, in view of the very 
situation which William and his military advisers wished to 
turn to Prussia's advantage. Doubtless their plan would have 
succeeded ; but the union of Germany accomplished thereby 
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would have had a purely despotic character, and even less 
organic quality than that which was eventually infused into it. 

Influenced by the memories and traditions of the Napoleonic 
wars, all Prussia had regarded the rise of the Second Empire in 
France as a menace to its national development. Napoleon's 
conduct intensified this feeling. After Sadowa he warned both 
the Austrian emperor and the Bavarian prime minister, and 
himself began preparations for the war which he, like Bismarck, 
foresaw was inevitable. The latter was determined that, when 
the war did come, there should be a Germany as united as 
possible, and that it should have the vital quality of being a 
patriotic uprising of Germans — without distinction of abode 
or religion — to wipe out the memories of their humiliation 
at the hands of the first Napoleon. To this end he took 
his stand at Nikolsburg on the following fundamental points : 
Prussia was not prepared for war with France, and there was 
cholera in her armies ; the South German troops were not yet 
defeated, and with foreign assistance they might be formi- 
dable ; to continue the war it would have to be carried into 
Hungary, since Austria would not yield any territory without 
further fighting ; the end would be the destruction of Austria 
and the triumph of Pan-Slavism. This last catastrophe would 
be fatal to all Prussia's aspirations, and on that position Bis- 
marck planted himself. 

We are reminded of the Homeric heroes by what followed. 
Bismarck had shown himself a man after his king's own heart 
on the battlefield of Sadowa : he was thirteen hours in the 
saddle ; and since at nightfall all the houses of Horschitz were 
filled with wounded, he threw himself down for rest on the pave- 
ment, while the king slept on a shake-down in a chamber near 
by and in his uniform ; but when the determined and plucky min- 
ister found that he could get no hearing for a plea of magnanimity 
at Nikolsburg, his nerves gave out, he walked into his bedcham- 
ber and was " overcome by a violent paroxysm of tears." Next 
day, with a memorandum of reasons for peace in his pocket, he 
returned to the attack. The cholera had rendered half the 
Prussian army unfit for service ; and with this as an additional 
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reason for persistence, he won the heart and convinced the rea- 
son of Frederick, the crown prince, through whose influence he 
finally prevailed. The king consented, in his own homely phrase, 
"to bite the sour apple." The terms offered to Austria were 
that she should withdraw from the German Diet, but she was to 
lose no territory. Both Schleswig and Holstein were to go to 
Prussia ; the Italian provinces ceded to Napoleon were to be 
given to Italy. These comparatively easy terms were promptly 
accepted, and soon after were embodied in the peace of Prague. 
By this paper Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, the duchy of Nassau and 
that portion of Hesse-Darmstadt north of the Main were incor- 
porated into Prussia. As a further concession to Austria, Sax- 
ony was left independent ; as also were Bavaria, Wurttemberg, 
Baden and Hesse. By all these powers a defensive alliance was 
guaranteed to Prussia. The North German Confederation was 
likewise inaugurated, and on almost precisely the liberal demo- 
cratic lines sketched by Bismarck in his St. Petersburg papers. 

When Bismarck returned to Berlin, he found himself the 
most popular man in Prussia. The old-fashioned Prussian 
liberalism, of whose representatives — the lank, grim, snuffy 
ideologists — Heine made such unmerciful sport, were transmuted 
as if by a wizard's wand into an enthusiastic party of National 
Liberals. They were at Bismarck's service : the budget was 
passed, indemnity was voted, and the trusted minister was 
made a count by the king amid universal acclamation. All 
eyes were fixed upon him as he began his work of legislation 
for the strong new Confederation, which was to replace the 
feeble and antiquated Federation whose Diet had sat at 
Frankfurt. 

When young Blind in an access of crazy fanaticism attempted 
to assassinate Bismarck, the minister displayed such heroic 
calmness under the severe wounds which he received that 
already mythical tales were told about him. And when the 
first sketch of the new constitution was given out, it was found 
that the Prussian younker had been transformed into a German 
Liberal — almost into a Democrat ! Wonder and delight knew 
no bounds among those who had been his most determined 
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enemies. The concessions of the instrument, which is epochal 
in German history, were indeed amazing : there was no house 
of lords, not even a single executive ; and legislation was 
entirely popularized. The executive was the King of Prussia, 
with a Federal Council whose chairman was chancellor. The 
members of the Council were appointed by the various states. 
The legislature was the Council and a Diet elected by man- 
hood suffrage. To the union were intrusted military and naval 
affairs, commerce, railways, telegraphs and the post-office, 
criminal, civil and commercial law, with the organization of 
the judiciary. These measures seem to have been forced upon 
the lawgiver by the menacing attitude of France. In 1867 
Bismarck felt himself strong enough to thwart Napoleon III 
in the Luxemburg affair, by revealing the alliance of the 
Confederation with the South German states ; during the three 
following years he devoted himself to strengthening the Con- 
federation in every possible way. His energy and prudence 
partly awed, partly won all the federated states to accept the 
Bismarckian and Prussian policy. His best work as a diplomat 
was shown in the skill by which he dallied with Napoleon's 
offer of an offensive and defensive alliance on the basis of 
giving Belgium to France, while at the same time he was 
steadily turning the customs-union, with Bavaria and the other 
German states, into a strong political unity. His sole conten- 
tion in this last difficult task was that Bavaria should not be 
allowed to reap all the benefits without sharing the responsi- 
bilities. This was a course based on the advance of public 
opinion. Bismarck had ceased to be a Prussian and had become 
a German ; like Lincoln, he could now both trust the soundness 
of public opinion and afford to wait for its evolution. 

In all this Bismarck appears to the world beyond Ger- 
many as the enigma of enigmas. But the solution is not so 
difficult after all : the answer is identical with that to the 
riddle of CEdipus. He was a man; but a historic man, em- 
bodying in himself an epoch and a race, not a cosmopolitan. 
His forerunner and secular cause was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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who first sowed the seeds of modern French philosophy broad- 
cast throughout western Germany, and then caused them to 
germinate in the feeling for nationality which ruined his own 
imperial designs and continued its evolution on the lines of 
German philosophy. For nearly a century the agitation ran 
its course ; Bismarck formulated its achievements and realized 
its ideals. He did so because in his own person and character 
he embodied the strength of Germany. The reader will find 
his book ponderous and far from clear in the exposure of 
motives ; but it is a perfect picture of the man. It is per- 
meated with the German concept of discipline, which is not at 
all the unreasoning obedience to commands it is so generally 
considered to be. Such obedience he neither exacted nor 
gave : on the contrary, he struggled with might and main 
against his sovereign throughout all these years, and he 
reasoned and pleaded with his subordinates. But when the 
categorical imperative was settled, there was no paltering. He 
believed himself monarchical to the core, but by his own confes- 
sion he was saturated with conceptions of concrete, defensible 
rights and of class privilege ; he passionately supported mon- 
archy only because in this institution he saw the guaranties of 
the others in a structural society with no fluidity, a political and 
social organism evolved by long historical processes, sanctified 
by religion, exhibiting the providential care exercised to create 
and support Prussia under the Hohenzollerns. 

Even Bismarck's religion, indeed, is national. A sincere 
orthodox believer, he wrapped himself in mysticism. God is 
preeminently a force : in his dealings with men he is all action. 
The moral order of things foresees, provides, concludes. Just as 
royalty is justified only by its deeds, so it is with God in relation 
to man. As microcosms, both state and individual must within 
finite bounds foresee all things, arrange all things ; and the re- 
sultant compulsion represents duty done. Just as the divine will 
comes from above, so the royal will ordains internal affairs and 
foreign relations, arranges peace, declares war. Chambers sit 
to discuss and modify, but in the end to approve : nothing 
originates with them. Likewise in the Church : inalterable 
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essentials aside, organization, movement, impulse come from 
the king, who is the lord of his subjects in all spiritual as well 
as in secular relations — the lord of that organized force which 
maintains peace and orders war, which upholds both the divine 
power and the spiritual nature of man in outward, visible insti- 
tutions of which the Church is one. Christians are faithful as 
they observe its ordinances and exemplify faith by deeds. 

These elements of faith and conduct are abundantly present 
in the successive steps which lead up to the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, and in the reforms which subsequently turned 
the North German Confederation into the German Empire. 
Tyros have seen in Bismarck's belief and behavior during both 
these periods evidences of arrested development in his nature, 
intellectual and spiritual, accompanied by a sort of religious 
hypertrophy which deified force. This is an utter perversion of 
truth. The great statesman illustrates to the end the interac- 
tion of what Kant called the pure and critical upon the practi- 
cal reason, personal and national. This idea working in other 
conditions may be the topic of a later discussion ; the object 
of this paper has been to exhibit its strength during the forma- 
tive and greatest years of a life working under the conditions 

just outlined. 

William M. Sloane. 



